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RESTORING FOR THE REICH 


COMMERCIAL AND INSTITUTIONAL RESTORERS IN SERVICE OF THE 
Nazi KLEPTOCRACY 


Morwenna Blewett’ 


The looting of cultural property by the Nazis during the Second World 
War functioned to meet four aims. Firstly, it allowed art that was 
perceived to demonstrate an ‘Aryan’ artistic tradition, to be removed 
from public and private collections. These items were destined 
for National Socialist controlled museums or were placed in the 
possession of select party members.’ 


Secondly, as the Nazis took measures to radicalise their cultural 
policy, looting was used to cull ideologically undesirable, so-called 
‘degenerate’ art from museums and personal collections. The Nazis 
publicly ridiculed predominantly modern art as a canker, which 
they argued originated from a Jewish’ and ‘Bolshevik’ psyche. They 
declared that it was created by the dysfunctional and the criminal? 
and therefore held no proper place in art history. 


Thirdly, the act of looting itself, in relation to Jewish-owned art 
collections and Judaica, was used as a important mechanism in the 
Nazis’ efforts to politically and psychologically suppress and persecute 
Jews more directly, an act which in turn also simultaneously reinforced 
the Nazis’ wider aims of removal of non State-approved art, and the 
collection of the sought-after objects. 


* Fellow in Paintings Conservation, Straus Center for Conservation and 


Technical Studies, Harvard University Art Museums, Harvard University. 
This paper was first delivered at the conference entitled ‘Art History 
during National Socialism 1930-1950, University of Bonn, Oct. 2006. 
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1 Jonathan Petropoulos, Art as Politics in the Third Reich, (University of North 
Carolina Press and Chapel Hill London, 1996) pp. 179-241. 
2 Ibid., pp. 51-74. 
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Lastly, looting also offered pecuniary benefits to the Nazis. Works of 
art that did not meet the standards for inclusion in museum projects 
or their private collections, were sold on to create capital that was 
initially meant for public museum initiatives but in practice was used 
for armaments.° 


Looting was carried out by State-sponsored agencies specifically 
established for the purpose of confiscating works of art. These agencies 
worked separately from one another in different regions of Nazi- 
dominated Europe, sometimes competing with one another for the most 
coveted of spoils. This paper will reference two of these agencies. The 
Paris-based looting agency, the Einsatzstab Reichleiter Rosenberg, also 
known as the ERR, was headed by Nazi policy maker and ideologue, 
Alfred Rosenberg, and operated primarily in France. The Dienstelle 
Miihimann or Mihlmann agency run by Austrian art historian Kajetan 
Mitihlmann, worked in France competing with the ERR, but also covered 
the Netherlands, Poland and Austria. This agency was not only the 
most ruthless and geographically encompassing, but became the most 
prolific of all the agencies set up for the task. 


The physical preservation of looted art is a common theme that 
emerges from records of discussions amongst the Nazi elite* and the 
gravity ascribed to the work of restorers and their high status is also 
noteworthy in historical sources.® It has now emerged that this time 
was the darkest chapter in the history of conservation, where alongside 
other specialists such art historians, dealers and curators, restorers 
from the commercial and institutional worlds took up theft, profiteering 
and anti-Semitism. Some restorers worked under duress for the Nazis, 
their good reputations in the field making them conspicuous and 
therefore vulnerable to forcible employment orders. 


In either circumstance, however, it is clear that looting would have 
been less effective and slower in process, without the involvement of 
members of the conservation and restoration profession. I will give an 
overview of the range of roles that restorers played within the Nazi looting 
machine. I will then focus on the example of one restorer employed by 
the most prolific looting agency, the Mihlmann agency, for whom I 
have recently obtained hitherto unpublished documentation. 


3 Introduction to Detailed and Consolidated Interrogation Records of OSS ALIU, 
Records of the Office of Strategic Services. Art Looting Investigation Unit. (OSS 
ALIU). 1945-46. M1782. Arranged by Michael Hussey, Michael J. Kurtz and 
Greg Bradsher. United States National Archives and Records Administration, 
Washington. 2001. M1782. United States National Archives and Records 
Administration, Washington. 

4 This level of regard is seen extensively in declassified interrogation records 
and seized papers of M1782. United States National Archives and Records 
Administration, Washington (NARA). 

5 Ibid. 
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Anti-Semitic restrictions limited the pool from which Nazis could find 
restorers. Those such as Marianne Adler from the Kunsthistorische 
Museum in Vienna, were removed from their posts as a result of 
legislation which originated in 1933 in Germany that was put into 
force in 1938 in Austria following the Anschluss.° Despite this, 
however, the Nazis still had a range of non-Jewish practitioners to 
draw upon from the commercial, institutional and academic sectors. 
Some of these restorers had training both in their own countries and 
abroad.” Some had established solid international reputations, and 
some had published in early technical journals.’ Others held revered 
positions in institutional departments.? 


The function of commercial restorers in the sale of expropriated art 
is documented in the American interrogation reports focusing on art 
historian Bruno Lohse, who was deputy director of the ERR. The 
ERR reserved the best works for Hitler and Géring but also sold to 
a number of dealers and agents. In 1944 Lohse recalled an incident 
where a number of paintings had been shown to Goring for possible 
purchase. Before being sent for appraisal the works were sent to a 
commercial restorer in Amsterdam where the decision was taken to 
clean the paintings.'° 


Lohse also describes a similar scenario in his inspection of two paintings 
from the looted Schloss collection that were in poor condition in a 
bank vault. He believed that he was not looking at copies, as others, 
including GGring’s advisor Walter Hofer had concluded, but thought 
one work to be by Rembrandt and the other by Judith Leyster. As 
he was upset at being unable to convince others of the quality of the 
paintings and unable to buy them himself, he asked a Paris based 
dealer Frau Almas-Dietrich to buy the paintings, and to promise to 
have them cleaned and then re-offer them to Géring for purchase.'! 


These two instances of a painting being cleaned before a deal has 
been made, illustrate the use of a restorer to validate the true quality 
or condition of the work. These examples also suggest that the large 
volume of looted paintings hitting the market would have meant 
an extraordinary expansion in work opportunities for commercial 
restorers. 


6 Werner Hoche, ed., Laws and decrees of the German Government 1933-1938. 
(Die Gesetze in Reich und Preussen. Berlin 1933-1938) p. 175. Translated from 
the German by George Salomon. 

Ibid. 

Reinhard Lischka, Restaurieren oder Konservieren?, Munchner Neueste 
Nachrichten, 1934, pp. 137-139.1933. Unpaginated, 1934. 

M1782. NARA. 

Ibid. 

Ibid. 
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Some commercial restorers were not merely content with the increased 
returns of the expanded workload, but were tempted further into 
profiteering by developing or increasing their dealing concerns. Jan 
Dik is an example of a restorer who gave up restoration in favour of 
the higher profits of dealing confiscated paintings and became very 
wealthy as a result.!? Van Bohemen is another restorer who did some 
work for a looting agency,** and is also recorded as having acquired 
vast quantities of plundered paintings from confiscated collections 
during the occupation of the Netherlands and concentrated on making 
deals with Nazi buyers.* 


Yet another example of a commercial restorer who took advantage 
of the favourable market to start dealing was Leegenhoek who 
abandoned restoration entirely.‘5 He based himself in Paris which 
would have allowed him to make the most of the bargains arising 
from confiscations lead by the ERR.’ He dealt regularly with the 
dealer Walter Bornheim, who focused on finding works for Géring.’” 
He also dealt with the Nazi sympathiser, Belgian restorer and dealer 
Josef Van der Veken who ran a successful restoration and art dealing 
business with his son-in-law Albert Philippot.*® 


Van der Veken and Philippot also took advantage of the dealing climate to 
increase the business of their already established operations and made 
overtures directly to Nazis for more work.’® Van der Veken, in particular 
made no secret of his admiration of the Nazis and his excitement at the 
ushering in of a new order. In a letter of 1942 to Walter Hofer, Géring’s 
Chief Advisor for his collection, Van der Veken says: 


I must apologise for not having finished the ‘Eve’ by 
Memling which I owe you. The reason is that I always have 
so much to do with the salvaging of pictures, which have 
been stored in places that are too dry or too wet. I shall 
soon concern myself especially with the work for you. 


and in closing he writes: 
I profit of the opportunity to send you our best wishes 


for 1943. We sincerely and ardently hope that the great 
Germanic plan for a New Europe will be realised.”° 
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In addition to Veken’s pro-Nazi sentiments, it is also interesting to 
note his comments concerning the storage of paintings in damp or 
dry places. This suggests either that the Nazis had begun to store 
confiscated paintings in unsuitable locations or that caches of 
paintings previously hidden from the Nazis by their owners were 
being discovered and were undergoing treatment. 


Alongside commercial restorers, those who worked for institutions 
were often utilised by the Nazis. Franz Socher, who was based at the 
Kunsthistorische Museum in Vienna, was employed to catalogue and 
restore items from the confiscated Rothschild collection hidden by the 
Nazis in a Benedictine Monastery.*! Socher also travelled to Poland 
periodically to carry out work for a looting agency.” 


The most dramatic and remarkable example of an institutional 
restorer working for the plundering effort was that of Professor Dr 
Reinhard Lischka, Chief Restorer of the Alte Pinacothek in Munich. 
Under Dr Ernst Buchner, director of the Alte Pinacothek, Lischka was 
involved in the confiscation of the Ghent Altarpiece which necessitated 
crossing the demarcation line into an unoccupied region of France. 
Buchner describes the preparatory steps for the confiscation mission 
in his interrogation statement on 16" July 1945?%. These included the 
choice of the restorer: 


For professional assistance I chose the Chiefofour restorer’s 
workshop Professor Dr Lischka one of the foremost German 
authorities on the conservation of pictures.”* 


Professor Dr Reinhard Lischka was indeed well respected. He may be 
creditied with being one of the first restorers to publicly discuss the 
ethical responsibility of the restorer as a custodian of the art object,?° 
a fact that is bitterly ironic when he became involved with the theft of 
a painting from a relatively safe situation in rural unoccupied France, 
bringing it into the heart of a heavily bombed German city. 


Buchner describes Liskcha’s meticulous examination procedure 
during the confiscation of the Ghent altarpiece:”° 


21 Herbert Haupt, Jahre der Gefahrdung: Das Kunsthistorische Museum 1938- 
1945, (KHM, Wien, 1995) p.123. 

22 Document from the Kanzlei Des Generalgouverners, Krakau, 1944. Coded 
10a. Private Collection. 

23 M1782. NARA. 

24 Ibid. 

25 Reinhard Lischka, , Restaurieren oder Konservieren?, Technische Mitteilungen 
fur Malerei, Zeitschrift Der Deutschen Gesellschaft Fur Rationelle Malverfahren, 
pp. 137-139. 1933. 

26 M1782. NARA. 
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the various sections, which we found to be packed in cases 
were carefully unpacked and minutely examined by Professor 
Doctor Lischka to ascertain their state of conservation. 
A report was written on this examination. Certificates of 
delivery specifying the various sections of the altarpiece 
were drawn up as several copies and signed by the curator 
of the castle and myself. Then the altarpiece was carefully 
packed into the cases and these loaded onto our truck, 
being carefully secured against pressure and shock.” 


And later on arrival: 


the altarpiece was carefully unpacked and secured in 
a room. Prof Dr Lischka examined each section again 
minutely and drew up a certificate stating that none of 
them had suffered any damage from the trip.”® 


In 1945, following his capture, Buchner made an attempt to explain 
his part in the seizing of the Ghent Altarpiece by emphasising the 
exemplary nature of his institution’s approach to the physical care of 
its holdings and the highly esteemed conservation department. In a 
sworn statement he wrote: 


that this difficult and most responsible task, which came to 
me as a complete surprise, happened to be bestowed upon 
the directorship of the Bavarian State Paintings Collection, 
may be due to the fact that since the beginning of the 
war our administration had carried out the safeguarding 
of its collections with great efficiency in carefully chosen 
repositories remote from the danger of air raids. It may 
also have been due to the fact that the Conservation 
Department of the Bavarian State Paintings Collection was 
highly respected and had an excellent reputation.” 


As well as the treatment and supervision of movement of works, 
restorers and early conservation scientists from institutions were 
used to carry out the technical examination of works or to tackle 
the more complicated of treatments. Walter Bornheim, a dealer 
who located works for the Fiihrer Museum at Linz, the main National 
Socialist museum project, and Goering’s personal collection, used 
both commercial and institutional restorers. Restorers at the Dérner 
Institute worked on an item of medieval polychrome sculpture, which 
had been earmarked for the Linz collection. This had been heavily 
overpainted and needed careful cleaning.*° The sculpture had been 


27 Ibid. 
28 ~—siIbid. 
29 ~~ iIbid. 
30. ~—s Ibid. 
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the subject of a forced sale from an elderly woman who had been 
assured by Bornheim that the piece would not fall into the hands of 
the Nazis. 


Hermann Voss, an art historian who was appointed by Hitler as Special 
Commissioner for the Linz Museum said under interrogation that he 
did not travel much during his tenure. On one occasion in September 
1940 however, he travelled to Paris to inspect a mythological scene 
attributed to Veronese, which had been selected for the Diisseldorf 
Museum. It is not known what Voss’s concerns were, but it was 
necessary for him to approach Jacques Dupont, the X-radiographer 
at the Louvre, to discuss matters of a technical nature.*” 


The technical examination of a painting played a key role in a sale of 
a painting offered to Hitler by the dealer Walter Borheim in 1938. The 
Simonetta Vespucci portrait, attributed to the workshop of Botticelli, 
confiscated from the Lappel collection was offered to Hitler by 
Bornheim. Hitler turned to Buchner for his advice. Buchner without 
even looking at the painting declared he knew it to be heavily restored, 
but he was bluffing in order to make the painting less attractive to 
Hitler so that he could buy it for himself. Bornheim, determined 
to make the sale, had the painting X-rayed and examined in both 
Cologne and Vienna. This revealed that the painting had only minor 
damage. Bornheim returned the favourable results of the analysis to 
Hitler and the painting was purchased.** 


Looting agencies themselves involved the presence of in-house 
restorers. They took part in a range of activities originating with the 
selecting of works and extending to their treatment and transport. 
In 1942, Robert Scholz, art journalist and critic, responsible for 
the records, photographs and staffing of the ERR agency wrote a 
report to Rosenberg detailing the enormous workload. He notes that 
“confiscations were being carried out in great disorder” and he feared 
that “German Prestige would suffer accordingly”** 


Scholz proposed that the future activity of the staff be confined to the 
conservation and cataloguing of collections already in hand rather 
than increasing the sequestration rate.*®° Bruno Lohse recalled that 
as the looting gained momentum it was necessary to replace military 
staff with those who had developed a more sophisticated knowledge 
of art. Under interrogation he stated: 


31 Ibid. 
32 Ibid. 
33 Ibid. 
34 Ibid. 
35 Ibid. 
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Art historians and other experts began to be ordered to 
accompany looting squads, it was their function to control 
the confiscation in terms of the intrinsic value and quality 
of the objects under consideration and to eliminate the 
irresponsible seizure of miscellaneous, comparatively 
valueless items.* 


Assuming that by ‘other experts’ Lohse is including restorers in this 
squad, then they would have been immediately acquainted with the 
nature and extent of the lootings, and not simply bound to performing 
treatments. 


Although the official ERR staff lists consulted during the course of 
this research do not mention names of specific restorers,*’ there is 
still evidence that the ERR had such staff. In a letter dated 1944 to Dr 
Helmut von Hummel, who located works for new German collections, 
Scholz explained that some paintings had been wrongly placed on a 
shipping list and were in fact in the process of being treated by ERR 
restorers. He praised the efforts of the restorers which he termed as 
representing ‘considerable labours’.** 


up resi 


Unlike the ERR, the looting agency run by Austrian art historian with tr 


Dr Kajetan Mihlmann does have records that provide the names docum 
of its restorers. MUhImann was an SS officer who was appointed transpq 
Special Commissioner for the Protection of Works of Art in Occupied military 
Territories.°° His workforce of restorers numbered at least nine.* of four 
Amongst these was Mthlmann’s half-brother, the Gestapo officer Dr 

Josef Mithlmann. The brothers were openly anti-semitic and attended 4 
meetings in which looting strategies were discussed for implementation be iol 
before and after the displacements and mass deportations of Jews.*! 44 Gu 
In connection with their work in Poland, they set up two conservation - oat 
studios, one in Warsaw and another in Krakow with special storage 46 Su 
areas attached to them.*? The Mthlmanns staffed the studios with ree 


orm 


36 Ibid. Ar 


37 Ibid. 

38 Ibid. 47 E 

39 Bruce Pauley, Hitler and the Forgotten Nazis: A History of Austrian National sue 
Socialism. (Macmillan, London, 1981) p. 221. 48 M 

40 Document from the Kanzlei Des Generalgouverners, Krakau, 1944. Coded 49 D@ 
10a. Private Collection. Ve 

41 Osterreichisches Staatsarchiv, Archiv der Republik, Burckel Materiel, 50 AW 
2429/2, AdR, Inneres, OSA and AdR, Inneres, 7680 and 7691. In the latter cop 
correspondence between MiihImann and the local Gestapo Chief Ebner from 51 A 
May 1939. c 

42 Petropoulos, above note 1, p. 195; Jonathan Petropoulos, The Faustian 52 PH 


Bargain: The Art World in Nazi Germany, (Penguin, London, 2001) p. 189. 
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Viennese restorers along with their native Polish counterparts.** Of 
an undisclosed amount of works stored at these two depots between 
1940-1944, around 400 paintings, 70-100 altarpieces and statues, 
and about 60 tapestries, were restored, with 200 frames being sent 
directly to Vienna for restoration work.** The restorers in these studios 
compiled written documentation and made photographs.* Josef 
Miihlmann boasted in 1963 that his examinations and documentation 
were of such value that copies were to be found in many libraries. He 
assumed one copy would still be available for consultation in the 
National Library of Vienna, but this has not yet been verified.*© 


Among the better documented of the in-house restorers was Professor 
Dr Eduard Kneisel, a paintings restorer from the Kunsthistorisches 
Museum. Kneisel acted as Chief Restorer of the Krakow*’ and 
Warsaw* studios. On 1** February 1940” Kneisel received a forcible 
employment order issued by the Reich Minister for Science, Education 
and National Education in Berlin. Kneisel was to leave his wife, child 
and his post at the Kunsthistorisches Museum and travel directly to 
Poland.°*° Here he would join Dr Miihlmann who had already ‘taken 
up residence in the commandeered Palais Potocki. He was charged 
with treatments of paintings and polychromed sculpture and the 
documentation associated with this.5! Kneisel also supervised bulk 
transports of paintings from Poland to Germany by trains guarded by 
military police and SS escorts and, on at least one occasion, a convoy 
of four trucks with trailers.®? 


43 Document from the Kanzlei Des Generalgouverners, Krakau, 1944. Coded 
10a. Private Collection. 

44 Gunther Hasse, Kunstraub and Kunstschutz, (Hamburg, 1991) p. 184. 

45 Jakob Kurz, Kunstraub in Europa: 1938-1945, (Facta Oblita, Hamburg, 1989) 
pp. 112-113. 

46 Summary of a meeting between Josef Miihlmann and Hermann Einziger (a 
representative of the Dokumentationzentrum der Israelischen Kulturgemeinde) 
on 16 January 1963. The report was provided to Jonathan Petropolous by 
Simon Wiesenthal and quoted in part in The Importance of the Second 
Rank’, in Austro-Corporatism: Past, Present, Future, Gunther Bischof and 
Anton Pelinka, pp. 177-221, Contemporary Austrian Studies 4, (Transaction 
Publishers, New Brunswick, N.J., 1996). 

47 Exhibit 3JA187, p2, R6260, Box 435. NARA, Washington, (Copy kindly 
supplied by Jonathan Petropoulos). 

48 M1782. NARA. 

49 Document issued by Der Reichsminister fur Wissenschaft, Erziehung und 
Volksbildung 1940. Coded 8. Private Collection. 

50 Audio recording of recollections and interview June 2006 with W. Kneisel 
conducted by the author. Collection of the author. 

51 Audio recording of recollections and interview with W. Kneisel, June 2006, 
conducted by the author. Collection of the author. 

52 Photographs showing Eduard Kneisel carrying out the treatments of paintings 
and polychromy. Coded 11,13, 21. Private Collection. 
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Some of Kneisel’s documentation survives. He recorded his work in 
1944 with short entries in a notebook that contained a section for 
examination as well as a report on treatment carried out.®? These 
entries were made in handwritten prose duplicated in two ledgers that 
bore both his signature and that of the registrar Frau Buttner. Kneisel 
himself appears to have suggested this procedure around 1944.°* It 
is not known whether a system like this existed in the studio before 
the 1944 initiatives, but it is likely that this measure was probably 
revisory in nature since he had already been employed by the agency 
for four years. His previous documentation was probably made in 
some other format but in similar notebooks. 


It is perhaps worth noting that the nature of the entries in Kneisel’s 
1944 notebook changed considerably over time. The early entries took 
an entire page for a single painting. Towards the end of the notebook 
entries become more cursory comprising merely lists of paintings 
and the date.®® They also lack the secondary dated signature of the 
registrar, Frau Buttner, and the handwriting is noticeably more 
scrawled. This may reflect an increasingly chaotic atmosphere in the 
studio as the war reached its conclusion. 


The Nazi Party used conservation and concerns about the condition 
of ideologically sound loot as propaganda to gain the support of the 
public for looting activities in general. Kneisel was used as the poster 
child for the public face of the preservation of expropriated art works. 
A German language newspaper called the Pariser Zeitung, that was 
circulated in occupied France and Belgium, featured Kneisel in an 
article of May 1942.°¢ This article stated that prior to the German 
presence in Poland, the Poles had little regard for works by Cranach, 
Veit Stoss and by followers of Durer, and that their neglect had led to 
the loss of some of these works. 


To illustrate the alleged negligence of the Poles, the article featured a 
dramatic before-treatment photograph of a dirty and badly damaged 
Madonna and Child attributed to Cranach, juxtaposed with a photograph 
of Kneisel bringing it back to life with cleaning and retouching. The 
article went on to explain that, despite the difficulties of war, the German 
Government saw it as its duty to save works of art for future generations 
and to this end had worked tirelessly across its new realms. 


Needless to say, however, these future generations were envisioned 
by the Nazis to be the ideologically controlled adherents of the Third 


53 Conservation Log Book, 1944. Coded 14. Private Collection. 

54 Letter dated 9 May 1944 from the Kanzlei des Generalgouverneur. Private 
Collection. 

55 Conservation Log Book, 1944. Coded 14.Private Collection. 

56 Copy of Pariser Zeitung article dated Wednesday 20 May 1942. Private 
Collection. 
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Restoring for the Reich 


Reich, whose exposure to art history and cultural property would be 
an edited and indoctrinating experience. Propagandising about the 
perceived negative attitude of other nations to their cultural property 
was not a new tactic however. During the First World War this angle 
was heavily drawn upon to justify looting activities by the German 
forces in occupied countries. This exercise extended to their measures 
being proudly documented in Paul Clemen’s 1919 publication The 
Protection of Art During War,*’ in which the looting of certain works by 
the Germans was showcased. 


In conclusion, the work of restorers for the looting effort illuminates 
many aspects of this efficient regime of theft. Their work contributed 
significantly to every aspect of the looting process. Some restorers 
worked under duress, but the majority it seems, were engaged 
either ideologically, financially or egotistically within its aims. They 
assisted in the selection of works. They worked in studios and 
depots, examining, documenting and treating works, and they also 
functioned as middlemen and dealers. They also played a role in the 
supervision of the movement of high profile works like the Ghent 
altarpiece and bulk movements of works from the Eastern fringes 
of the Reich. Conservation itself was propagandised by the Nazis as 
they veneered over their crimes by declaring that the nations and 
people they sought to dissolve, could not be entrusted with the care 
of their own cultural heritage, and that in contrast, only they would 
concern themselves with preserving the longevity of the masterpieces 
that only they could recognise. 


Since the roles played by other professionals in looting during the 
Second World War have long been assessed, it seems appropriate 
that the functions performed by members of the conservation or 
restoration profession be examined now. My research into the subject 
reveals that there was a similar range of attitudes held and degrees 
of collaboration existing amongst those individuals practising 
conservation and restoration, as with other art world professionals 
involved with looting. An examination of the activities of restorers 
during this time is also important given the growing interest in the 
history of conservation, and this relatively undocumented segment of 
itis highly significant and worthy of analysis. 


57 Paul Clemen, Protection of Art During War, (E.A. Seemann, Leipzig, 1919), pp. 
1-142. 
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